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SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


M. Jaques Dalcroze A series of volumes for the promotion of sci 


tifie research and educational progress. 


Principal of the Institut Jaques-Dalcroze, Geneva, Volumel. The Foundations of Science 


Switzerland, intends to visit the United States early 3y H. Porncar’. Containing the authorized 
: vital analation by Georges Bruce Ist 
n 1920, accompanied by a party of students. En- English translation by G orgs Bru ( Hal ed 
tsi Fd ti I iM I Institut of “Science and Hypothesis,” “‘ The Value « 
age nts cucatio an ISIC stitution Lat ” Ty wee, ” 
gageme rom ucational and Musica itutic Science,” and “Science and Method.” Pric 


$3.00 net. 
ee? teat; : , . 
for Lecture-Demonstrations of Volume II. Medical Research and Education 
Eurhythmics By Riu HARD Mit1s Pearce, Wituiam H 
We tcs, C. 8. Minor and other authors, Pricé 
$3.00 net. 
are now being booked. Inquiries should be ad- _ : : 
Volume III. University Control 
By J. McKeen Catretu and other author 
Price, $3.00 net. 


The New York School of Dalcroze AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 


Eurhythmics A Biographical Directory containing sketches « 

about 5,500 leading American scientific workers 

9 East 59th Street New York City with a statistical study of American men of science 
New edition in course of preparation. Price, $5 net 


dressed to 


The first nine volumes of SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY can still be supplied at the regular 
price of $1.50 per volume, and libraries and THE SCIENCE PRESS 
individuals wishing to keep complete sets of Lancaster, Pa Garrison. N. 
the journal should obtain these volumes before 
the supply is exhausted. Sub-Station 84: New York 
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GAMES 
That Children Like 


are one of the many excellent features of 
Hamilton's Essentials of Arithmetic--- 
Book One. They not only give variety 
and interest to the work but they lead the 
little pupil to think of arithmetic as some- 
thing useful and necessary in his everyday 
life—-not as a mere schoolroom task. It 
is important for him to get this point of 
view early in his school life. 
Teachers will find this new series unusually rich in 


teaching aids and devices. The problem material is 
especially good. 





HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
A New Two-Book Series 
Book One is for Grades 2, 3, 4 and 5 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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PHYSICS 
Ahrens, Harley and Burns. Prac- 
tical Physics Manual. $1.25. 


Duff (and contributors). Textbook 


of Physics. $3.00. 

Duff and Ewell. Physical Measure- 
ments. $1.75. 

Hatschek. Physics and Chemistry 
of Colloids. $1.50. 

Masius. Problems in General Phys- 
ics. 90 cents, 

McClung. Conduction of Electricity 
Through Gases and Radio-Activity. 
$1.50. 

Planck. Heat Radiation. $2.25. 


Tower, Smith and Turton. Prin- 
ciples of Physics. $1.25. 


CHEMISTRY 

Arup. Industrial Organic Analysis. 
$2.25. 

Autenrieth. Detection of Poisons 
and Powerful Drugs. $2.50. 

Bailey (E. H. 8.) Seurce, Chem- 
istry and Use of Food Products. 
$1.60. 

failey (E. H. 8.) Laboratory Ex- 
periments on Food Products. 25 
cents. 

Bailey and Cady. Qualitative Anal- 
ysis. $1.50. 

Bottger. Qualitative Analysis. $2. 


Clowes and Coleman. Qualitative 


Analysis. $4.00. 
Cook. Laboratory Experiments in 
Organic Chemistry. 35 cents. 
Ewell. Textbook of Physical Chem- 
istry. $2.25. 





Volumetric Analysis, 
General. 


Hampshire. 
Pharmaceutical and 


$1.25. 


Hawk. Practical 
Chemistry. $4.00. 


Lee. Experimental Chemistry (Text- 
book). $1.50. 


Leffmann. Examination of Water. 
$1.25. 


Leffmann. Analysis of [ilk and 
Milk Products. $1.25. 


Long. Textbook of Physiological 
Chemistry. $2.50. 


Long. Elements of General Chem- 
istry. $1.50. 


Long. Textbook of Elementary 
Analytical Chemistry. $1.25. 


Muter. Analytical Chemistry for 
Pharmacy Students. $2.00. 


Ostwald. Handbook of Colloid Chem- 
istry. $3.50. 


Pittenger. Bio-Chemic Drug Assay 
Methods. $1.50. 


Richter. Inorganic Chemistry. $1.75. 
Richter. Organic Chemistry. $5.00. 
Smith. Electro Analysis. $2.50. 


Smith and Keller. Experiments in 
General Chemistry. 75 cents. 


Smith and Keller. Experiments in 
General Chemistry, Briefer. 75 
cents. 


Stoddard. Introduction to Organic 
Chemistry. $1.50. 


Tower. Qualitative Analysis. $1.00. 
Vorisek. Qualitative Analysis. $2.25 


Waddell. Qualitative Analysis in 
Practice. $1.25. 


Physiological 
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THE NEW EDUCATION AND THE NA n demoeratic preparati for business 


t 
TION’S BUSINESS the schoole are in the fii ealwate 
[HE peoples of the several nations that geeney wher ' eae wn —_ 
hold to-day a commanding position in world = and renews itself for suecessive steps in s 
affairs by virtue of the role they have 4l and economic developmet 
plaved in international relations and in the The nations of the world are view 
recent world conflict have confronting them yet at too short rane uses a wre 


problems of profound social import, and = able effects of this world war for 


those governments that possess the confi- peoples’ leaders, to do mort n 

dence of men should seek a solution of these fepenees and deliberations than keen tl 

problems through a more searching investi- world in poise at present And we should 

gation and larger degree of recognition of acsume that these leaders are acting in ful 

new factors and agencies in social progress. knowledge of the aspirations of all sma 
[It may be somewhat strange, but none the nations for full political sovereignty and 


less vital that education is being looked eegnomic freedom. as well as of the s 


upon in high and novel quarters as a basic and industrial problems of these and larger 


factor in all reconstruction plans for na-  yations. How serious the sit 

ional and world betterment; and it is edu- = fronting all nations when we see the peoples 
‘ation of a more practical type, functioning themselves. lacking alwavs histor ner 
na more direct and comprehensive manner, — gpectivi risine with inereasi1 

that is being urged. strenethened with sense of might and 


Wealth has been destroyed. Wealth to demand some fair |] es for coope} 
must be created, and new wealth in increas-  getion, municipal, national and interna 
ng degree, not only for replacement and to tional. in the establishment of the socia 
satisfy hungry human needs, but to serve eeognomiec state to which the Prince of Peace 
as a basis for the reduction of taxes under has pointed. | 


which the whole world is staggering. Econ- On the ruins of Greece have risen the 


il 


omy in production, distribution and con- empires of succeeding nations of the west 
sumption is a lesson that the world has’ ern world. Their methods have had much 
partly learned, a lesson that must not die in common; their failures stand revealed in 
with the signing of the peace treaty. The history as due to common and inherent «cd 


present and the immediate future shall be fects. Shall we profit in full to-day from 


we aren rer Sa a Be a 


the era of business, the conscious and regu-_ the fall of the German Empire? Beginning 





ated effort of which shall be the elimina with Greece, we can see a steady develop 

: tion of waste. ment in the direction of the establishment 
In this need, and in this way, therefore, of the democratic state. The peoples have 

there is an obligation resting upon the often, however, failed to reap the benefits 

American school. Certainly in our country promised in the enlarging opportunity for 


must the schools function more intimately the unrestricted exercise of individual 
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initiative and self-development. The mis- 
use of privilege has led to needless luxury, 
on the one hand, and to loot and pillage, on 
the other. How can we stay, nay prevent 
forever, these two forces inimical to society 
and destructive to social wealth? These are 
world-old questions, but the recent catas- 
trophe calls again for their answer by the 
more favored nations of the world. 

Our nation for the first time in its polit- 
ical history is called upon to give an answer 


at 
Let 


in full aeeord with 


in conference with associated powers. 
us pray that answer be 
its political destiny, the wealth of the na- 
the 


That answer 18 of concern to men of 


and people. 


tion, prosperity of the 


busi 
ness as well as of education. Is our prob- 


lem one of reeonstruction or one of read 


justment? In what relation do we stand to 
these new world problems and to this new 
social order, and how are we to function in 
it, in order that the new commercial edu- 
cation may better serve all communities and 
through them the nation with a better and 
more serviceable type of business training 
and commercial education ? 

Preparation for business may be said to 
training to receive 


be the latest 


serious attention of the schools. A 


type of 
survey 
of school development in this country re- 
veals several attempts since 1880 to intro- 
duce the commercial branches, but the ef- 
forts have failed largely through miscon- 
ception of the fundamental purpose of the 
schools in a democracy, namely, prepara- 
tion for unrestricted development in the 
full exercise of one’s natural gifts through 
acquired skill in the efficient performance 
of some serviceable social or economic task. 
We must not forget, however, in all fair- 
ness that while the schools have given little 
attention to training for conerete social, 
economic and industrial needs, they have 


met successfully one essential demand in 
common with the English source of our 
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self-development. We 
may question sometimes the methods, but 


schools, namely, 
judged by results we are as a nation proud 
of our leaders in public and professional 
life, the 


schools. 


product largely of our public 


This restricted sphere of influ 
ence, however, has cost this nation dearly 


when we realize that until now we have used 
our publie schools largely to train only 2 
per cent. of our people; that only one third 
of the pupils of the grades ever enter high 
school, and that only one tenth ever finish. 
Established by society to train for its needs 
of every type and kind, the schools hav 
function somewhat 


They have directed 


been content to apart 
from the actual world. 
their energies, capable but misguided, in 
building up an educational sequence which 


only the boy and girl of favored circum 


stances and with aptitude for abstrac 
study could sueeessfully mount. The 


schools, in consequence, have until quite r 
cently, really with the establishment of the 
junior high school, failed to respond to the 
needs of society and have thrown back upon 
industry and business the burden of prepa- 
ration. It is, therefore, the problem of our 
schools how to meet this dual aim and ob 
ject with dispatch consonant with thorough 
ness, 

A fundamental difference exists betwee! 
training for business and commercial edu 
eation. Our schools must therefore, shap¢ 
their policies and frame their study pro 
grams with that difference clearly stated. 
Training implies specific instruction for the 
doing of some special thing; education im 
plies self-development through the unfold 
ing of natural powers and gifts. Training 
demands instruction of a special type; edu 
cation requires the born teacher and may b¢ 
indifferent to the teaching 
Business training should prepare, without 
waste, for the skillful and efficient perform- 
clerical and selling service. 


content of 


anee of all 
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Within these broadly defined divisions of 
business, there are definite tasks required of 
employees. The larger and more complex 
the business organization, the more highly 
specialized the work to be performed by the 
many clerks of such an establishment. It 
is becoming of increasingly less importance 
in large-scale business fer employees to 

skill the 
There is taking place 


possess knowledge or foreign to 
task assigned them. 
in the great field of distribution, the realm 
if business, a change similar to that which 
set in many years ago in the field of pro 
the industries, 


duction, in manufacturing 


with the introduction of labor-saving ma 
are to-day in industry as 


for 


some kind of special training or instruction 


chinery. There 


many as twenty-one vocations, which 


is essential. It may be that modern busi- 


“1) 
ness Wil, 


in time, place as great or even 
greater demand upon the schools in the way 
wish, we 


of business training. If we may 


‘all sueh training vocational commercial 
education it is 
defined 


Its purpose 


but commercial 


eaucation, 


not. The latter must be most 


broadly and in general terms. 
is to prepare for administrative and execu 
for positions of leadership and 


enterprise depending upon the power to or 


ve posts ; 


ganize and discipline, to initiate and co 


rdinate, to interpret and correlate business 


statistics filtering in daily by mail, wire and 


‘able from the fields of labor and industry, 


and commerce, and finance. Com- 


trade 


mercial education should not only attempt 


by judicious supervision of adequate study 
programs to teach the basic and underlying 
principles of business and to relate these 
principles to the many subdivisions of mod- 
ern business organization, but all signifi- 
‘ant movements in world culture should be 
interpreted with 
the 
business problems as they arise and are 


the 


vitalized and practical 


application to successful solution of 


made serviceable through 


customary 
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channels of industrial, economic, fiscal and 
social legislation. 

We could, perhaps, continue to go on ir 
large measure 


our country, maintaining a 


of material success, with indifference on the 


part of our educational agencies, public and 


private, for vital types of business training 


and commercial education. The wonderful 
resources of America are by no means vet 


With only 7 per 


world’s area and 6 per cent. of its est 


exhausted. 


population, our country stands first in the 


production of wheat and corn, of copper 


] ++ ; + we ; ] 


and cotton, of meats, [ruits, 1ror ind p 


troleum. Even in pre-war days it possessed 


30 per cent. of the world’s wealth and 35 


per cent. ¢ f the banking power It has mors 
stored water-power energy than all of th 
rest of the world together. And with only 
one fourth of the land available for n 


under cultivation, it produces two t 


the world’s supply of that staple We ean 
easily continue, and with profit, to tak 
product of the schools without real voea 
tional training, and leave t to DuUSINeSS 
fashion this product to its own ends. But 
think of the awful price we pav! Ca 

be that we shall continue longer to be s 
ndifferent t principles whiel 
rovernm«e Was esta shed as to ' ve a 
the fa i? t our schools t prepa ! ! 
product for useful pursuits in industr 


commerce, 
employer 
plovee? Think of the price 
itself 


Think of the price that our 


The difference that | am attempting 
make betwee! 


‘ial education would 


mer seem to argue for 
) } ‘ . = } 

elass adistinetiol | frankly aisciaim sue! 
purpose and do not be ve that such will | 

the case Our peop constitute funda 
mentallv, a democracy, living under a 1 
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publican form of government. We possess 


one essential and eternally safeguarded 


popular right, hamely, the opportunity for 


self-development on the part of individuals. 


rtunity Is at no time static, de 


sp seemingly proseriptive legislative 
measures, It is the great dy namic foree 
in America’s democracy, the life-blood 
of our’ social body. It is the exception 

) ! economi iW hat labor is fixed 
and static. ‘ long as we see politically 

eal this country, the will to succeed 
Wil creat in ever-ascending ladder of 


ty for any individual. Class dis 


tinction is an invidious term and is repel] 


lent to true democracy, if construed solely 


as a social term, and I entertain the belief 


that certain domestic problems and our 


geograph isolation have rather erystal 


lized with us the assumption that this is 
only a social term; if that is true, we have 
become, as a nation, naturally disinelined to 
look with favor distinetions of 


k nd. Wi 


that prejudice, 1f our nation is to 


upon class 


any must, however, break down 
measure 
up to its responsibilities in guiding and 
promoting vigilantly the nation’s business, 
upon which depends, in the approaching 
new order, the economic and social welfare 
of the nation. 

One of the principal agencies, no, the 
principal agency, for promoting this wel- 
fare, lies in the schools, and the schools have 
failed, in a large measure, to quite 


the 


grasp 


meaning of the disintegration of the 


economic order, of the separation into three 
or four major groups of the factors of pro- 
distribution, with the conse- 


duetion and 


quent segregation of labor into classes for 
the performance of the special work which 
that separation entailed. The schools have 
not seen fully the inherent responsibility 
thrown back upon them of preparing by 


adequate training for these rapidly evolv- 


ing special types of service in field, factory 
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[ Vou. X. No. 24 
and office. Such service does not mean th 
loss of economic and social opportunity t 
any boy or girl, to any man or woman. O1 
the contrary, instead of impairment, ther 
is a larger measure of opportunity for sue 
cess therein by focusing the early atte: 
tion of the child upon, and moulding pul 
lie opinion to, the dignity and joy in labor 
tasks which 


upon the myriad special 


complex organized business of our nation is 


demanding, and will increasingly demand 
Ff its people, particularly in internatio 
competitive commerce. 

The schools have u iquestionadly OKeU 


with distaste upon the effort to 


ize them; they have too long persisted 


cherishing the traditions of culture. It has 
left 


and private, to remedy 


been » outside agencies, government 


this situation. <A 
greater responsibility, therefore, is placed 


to-day upon the teachers of ¢ 


branches in our public and private schools 


who are now ¢alled upon to know the bus 


their respective communities 


. ' 
ness needs of 


to plan to meet these needs by as specifi 


instruction as the opportunities of tl 


school permit and the several business needs 


warrant; to realize that business meth 


and organization are not determined by tl 


schoolroon 


methods and class books of. the 


quite the econtrary—and the 


necessity. 


therefore, for learning to read these | 


business barometers which point, through 
increasing volume or varying character 

trade, to the need for change in the method 
and character of classroom instruction ; and 


above all, they must stand ready, at al 


times, firm and insistent in their demand 
to secure an increasing coneession of recog 
nition on the part of college entrance au 
thorities for commercial branches. 

Our build their 
courses in relation to actual and 


schools must studs 


progres 
sive business needs of their communities 


+ 


For it is fatal to business for the schools to 
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pret its prospective needs. There is no di 


mand more pressing upon the new commer 


ial education. And a second deman 


amely, the most careful preparation of tl 


icher, 1S Just as pressing. The condue 
the business of this nation requires the 
st efficient service. Not for one mom 
we isider any other possi 
raining of the large army of recruit 
myriad and diverse kinds of serv 
ighly intricate and complex business 
he su ssful issue o frequently 
a and difticult problems of overseas 
id requires we rained aching ex 
perts W he er W train for the pur 
nal needs of business—broadly d 
1 0 lud iavel Sing, saiesmanship 
x for directive posts, which requir 
1 knowledge of business psychology and 
hies, credit and banking problems, trans 
rtation, business organization and ad 
ministration, ete., the new commercial edu 
ition demands that instruction be given in 
ese subjects by teachers possessing cos 
ypolitan sympathy, teaching skill of a 


: ; e} . 
order, a clear grasp Or Dusiness prin 


ples and details, and a broad foundatio 

business culture. 

In teaching the simple technique essen 

il to the performance of business routine, 

the preparation of stenographer, book 
keeping, office and shipping clerks, no mo 
ment is to be lost in this training process. 
The classroom, the anteroom to business, 
must acquire the atmosphere of business 
and foreshadow its organization; grasp of 
business detail is necessary to the teacher in 
the exercise of vocational guidance in order 
that proper emphasis may be placed upon 
particular phases of instruction in training 
to fit boys and girls for special business 
tasks. The teacher must anticipate the 


work of the employment manager in the 


selection of his pupils for specific positions. 


The waste that w is saved 
ss through such pre-businuess s 
room tests is ineredibl han i \ 
he character and markets of i 
ries requires that the teachers o! 
ess subjects attempt to impart some k 
edge to their pupils, as tl pportu 
sents itself f sourees of n rials 
ind manutla ured ‘ Gust! 
rading habits and customs 
ind foreign mal : fF gs ry 
means I ransp ma red 
! mus imisDp ! ~ 
oiris W lue sens res 
Wi | \ W il \ \ 
is SS hha I \V sin 
first assig i then | Vv mus 
hem a desire tor habits ra ! 


ge Task ina i I Vs 
rs as I hav n mind—y r bus 
il = | ial s In + { na 5 ! | ~t 


r 
> > 

haps ha Bobb Burns 1d mul 
penning this thought, but in o1 
! 
ma per rm aiyv ti issiv 

m U) ward an ha i I i 
? * ’ } 4 y t) 
yun KS nay is ‘ \ i 

] , 

DUSINeSS as Ss ina a I | 
teacher Ss aul to temper I praisew 


solv first find himself in true rela 
to his task. For this is a stepping-sto 

he wav to a true knowledg t himself 
rela nto his i ow-workers. to tl ‘x 
ers of his nation and to the workers 


world 

To train satisfactorily we must 
below the secondary school years becaust 
many of the pupils do not enter high se] 
Opportunity must be offered in the gra 
for such treatment of the prescribed cour 


in geography, language, history, mat 


matics, ete., as will encourage the student 
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if circumstances permit, to pursue commer- 


cial education in the. high school, and to 


give knowledge of such simple business 
technique as will enable students on leaving 
at the end of eight or nine grades to per 
form satisfactorily the elementary business 
operations of factory and office. How much 
of this kind of instruction should be given 
ean only be determined by the size of the 
the community. 


the high | 


school and the needs of 
This Is true 
All high 


shipping 


schools. 


likewise of 
manufacturing and 
afford, 


commercial 


schools in 
should 


pursue a 


centers however, 
the opportunity to 
education course of at least four years, with 
emphasis upon the vocational business 
training subjects in those years that ex 
perience shows are best for its success, in 
prepared to 


the 


order that all students be 


‘‘carry on’’ in business as demand 
comes to them to enter trade and commerce. 
If we « 


country largely, business training and com- 


‘an establish, in this manner, for the 


mercial education courses, we 
leave to the 


the positions of larger responsibility in or- 


ean safely 
higher institutions training for 
administration and in all 


ganization and 


° rs ] ] . . , ] - 
transactions involving a larger knowledge 


of selling and shipping and financial prac- 
tises. 

There is, however, another phase of train- 
ing for trade which concerns us vitally at 
this moment, 
trade. Between 1904 and 1914 the year of 
the the 
creased from approximately one and a half 
What 


doing 


namely, training for foreign 


outbreak of war, our exports in- 
billions to two and a half billions. 
have our schools and colleges been 
in order to give to business a_ service 
trained with technique of foreign trade? 
The 1917 
not a single high school in the large cities 
The di- 


rector of the consular service and the chair- 
man of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 


have done nothing. In 


schools 


offered a course on foreign trade. 
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¢ 


il insist respectively upon a knowledge of 


cil 
maritime law and ocean-borne transporta- 
tion for the foreign service of the govern 
ment and of business. According to cata- 
logues of over 575 colleges and universities 
for 1916 and 1917. with announcements for 
1917 and 1918, only one institution in the 
United States offered 
only four offered ocean-borne transporta 


that it 


maritime law and 


tion. It would seem, therefore, 


would soon become the earnest effort of 
nation to encourage and promote training 
for foreign service, consular and comme! 


cial. A 


determined and a definite educational pr 


definite foreign policy must be 


gram, likewise, for the execution of this 


policy. Government and _ business 


thinking now along these lines. Shall 
government delay, and for long, to giv 
moral support and financial aid to a type 
of training on which the future of this na 
tion may be said rightly to depend? Thi 
decision rests, but not for long, with our 
established schools whether there will be th: 
establishment in the early future, to tra 
for foreign service, of a federal university 
of commerce with articulating federal acad 
emies of commerce, or the subsidizing of 
group of strategically 
to offer this specific kind of training to thi 
best advantage. 

We have expanded beyond our eapacit) 
to absorb simply as a domestic-producing 
Self-preservation re 


and hold 


which we 


and trading nation. 
have that 
trade 


possess and which financial and economic 


quires that America 


measure of world now 
belongs to a great 
take that 


one can safely eschew all thought of em 


history says rightly 


ereditor nation. To position, 


pire-building, which is distasteful to our 
Our patriotism need not pass be 
the kind of 


which every one of us should flush in the 


people. 


yond honest patriotism to 


thought that our nation desires to do, sie 
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cessfully and efficiently, a thing it is called measures will ensue, 
ipon to do by the exigencies of circum- with leveling tendenc 
stances. And we can take comfort in the’ or misuse. Trade of this ¢! 
thought, too, that our motives are as pure’ ever, is no longer possible 
and as wholesome as it IS possible tor in tioned only “as a hy pothet 
ernational trade motives to be. in the theory of p 

However that may be, our nation is pre- the very fact thi 
paring to set forth with determined policy IS impossrble 


yn world trade enterprise in ships quite ation fairly criti 


Pal 


evond the estimate of the most visionary quires for 


f a merchant marine, appar tention of 
ntly lost us, until recently, beyond all = statesman-economists an 
koning. Beginning the war with aton- far can we go in the 
re about equal to that of the young na- productive industries, 
] 


of 1800, recent statisties by the chair mai wage increases, at 


man of the United States Shipping Board competitive basis at ho 
showed that the tonnage total of this na- quickly ruin these industri 
on represents an increase of about 500 pendent on them, 

er cent., and that the latter figure will these prices on a 

ve more than trebled with the realization world’s markets? 

if the present plans of that board. seem critical if, as ma 
Twenty-five million tons of cargo capacity integrity are now saying, 


7 ve 
eed, 


vill ride the Seven Seas, under the Stars whose opinion one must 


ind Stripes. competitive, home-consumption 


‘ 


I need not tell you that these ships must gone forever for all 
ve filled, I need not Say that these ear- dustries 
roes must be furnished by products of our The domestic commercial] 

ds, forests, mines and factories; that nation stand now in review by the 

must be marketed and financed by developing foreign trade polic) 

most efficient methods of distribution. at the parting of the w: 

lo wish to emphasize however, that our confronted, 1 
lucators must do their part in the train- life of this nation, with 
rf the most efficient service for the choice, and on that 

I this commerce, And ] shall economic welfare. name 

peak not only for foreign but for the material prosp¢ 
lomestie trade of the nation, for it is the the only way in which a nation nu 
lual nature and purpose of our trade tition for world trade can maintain 
whieh presents problems to us of a pecu- out trade friction, 

ar difficulty. We can protect and main- distinctive protective features, is 
tain, nay, inerease the wage-scale and mit itself definitely to a foreign trade sys 
manner of living of our wage earners in tem with contractual obligations entered 
agriculture, industry and commerce, by into by it through the customary legisla 
legislative measures and in no wise en-_ tive channels; at least, that is the belief of 
danger production and distribution of our leading international econom 


products for domestic use. Legislative look with disfavor upon all such 





special industrial bonuses, transportation 


differentials, ship 


: subsidies. pre 
tariffs and economic barriers. The _ busi- 


ness interests, however, must soon ¢om- 


mit themselves definitely to a trade policy 


which will in no wise hamper or restrict 


inereasing volume of foreign trade, 
natural 


make 


+ 


terminal ¢1it1es 


the ebh and tlow of which. by the 


out of eeonomie laws. will 


al d 


world 


vorking 
inland 
trade. 


It becomes 


duty ot every commercial 
this relation of domestic 
and decide for himself in 


that 


trade 


respect to a national trading policy 


will best serve the interests of permanent, 


as well as emergency business. 


schools 


Training and edueation in our 
of every type and grade, with unity of 
purpose with respect to social ideals, with 
variety of practise with respect to shift- 
ing business standards is the only true 


solvent for the inequality of labor cost and 


the disinelination to foreign trade, each of 
which is a menace to our suecessful busi- 
ness competition We must learn the 


lesson that, in a true democracy, it is quite 
condition opportunity by merit 


possible to 


and that all opportunity carries with it 


This lesson 
well It 


responsibility and obligation. 
learn early and learn 
not, we 
tribution which will add further to the 
eost of production, practically prohibiting 
American sales in the open markets of the 
world. God forbid that that day should 
come! Our con- 


not 


ever nation needs world 


tacts, international trading relations, 
entirely for interested reasons of gainful 
that it share, let it be 
the 
riches and spirit of freedom with 
blest. It 


quently maligned and misunderstood 


trade, but 


through 


may 


vainful trade if necessary, 
material 


which it is 


is democracy—fre 
but. 


after all, the best democracy the world has 
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And how it has cheered and 


battling 


ever know n. 


heartened the hosts of other na- 


tions in these recent months, visualizing as 


it were, for them, their new-born aspira 


tions for political freedom, and giving 


purpose to their great sacrifice. 
trade har 
become intermingled. We shall not quib 


In some way, the flag and 


ble, Just now, as to which points the 


sentiment sense seem Sstrucgiing 


and 
supremacy. We care not, at present 
which has the mastery For business me} 
and business educators, there is one para- 
the most efficient 


mount issue, namely. 


handling of our expanding commerce. We 
this issue firmly and with ¢o1 
] deens r 


i@mS lie 
Struggle, 





fidence, whether our prob 


than adjustment. 


mere 


strife, is the watchword of our land of 
And service. not self 

Wit! 
Americ 


should have no industrial troubles, no bus 


golden opportunity. 


shall be the motive of this struggle 


training in the schools, 


proper 


iness waste, no land monopolies. T) 
great interests which these classes repr 
sent will merge in one cooperating whol 
for the betterment of business and t! 


benefit of our commerce, national or inter 


national, in which our nation is now ealle 
upon to lead In a word, therefore, t! 


education in this new democracy 


ealling more than ever for a type of pre 


will 


abroad TO devel Dp. as it s] ould 


aration that allow our business 


home and 


laws. with secientifie methods 


by natural 
on economie principles, and with business 
that aceord wit 
} 


shall be in 


practises 


t 


Christian practises. Commerce will 
an increasing part to play in determining 


the character of all international relation 


ships. It is our sovereign duty, therefor 
to give to those to whom we entrust ou! 


that training which not 


only gives the most efficient skill in every 


foreign service 


1 


trade transaction but which develops the 
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highest respect for the rights of races and The Students’ Army Training 


the territorial integrity of nations, with- organized too late in the 

out which, as I have so often said, inter- banded too soon to obtain 

national commercial comity is of the tissue’ of study were changed ag: 

of which dreams are made. and the proper relationsh ps 
GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT officers and college authorit 

IST IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, undefined 


aimost to the e 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION i 
obtaining equipment, quiec 


WHAT AND HOW FAR HAVE MILITARY 
COURSES AND TRAINING CON and 
TRIBUTED TO THE COL brought about 

LEGE CURRICULA? icin wend i 


rk American colleges and universities War Departm 


ty 


plan, too much insistene 


other matters 


met successfully the severe tests aris- at its demise fewer m 
from the Great War. We supplied ‘rtant effort toward w 
j the fighting forees. scientists for "ACA ’ " tle appr yh; ¢ 


L¢ 


the technical branches, administrators, t people seem to approvi 
writers and speakers and leaders for the a cert: eollege preside 
various activities among civilians and a 

ist host of young men trained to that youne 
quick adaptability and high idealism yard 
which made our mushroom army the won 

‘of the world. We responded instantly 

nd unselfishly to every request of the gov 
rnment, revising our educational pro 
grams, instituting new courses, overwork- 


¢ our staffs to the limit, and standing 


quite remarkable forbearance the im 
Army Train 

vations of army = 

omeer mat 


many of whom lacked in, ; 
+ . . and S MmMIStak 

mmon sense. Our ecolleges face the fu ; 
case | 0 _ select young manhoo 
with increased pub i@ respect and , 
= ; : throug it 
nfidenee, with renewed faith in their Sse 
seen the diffieu 


rk, with an experience that will guide 
bs : mounted, t 
nd inspire, and an increased zeal to make 
, : worked out, 
r work contribute ever more largely in ra? 
a Whole 
That 
beneficial 
out of the even tenor of our wavs an 


onward march of American life and 
nstitutions. As in the Great War, so in 
the War After the War for democracy and 


justice and prosperity and lasting peace 
and need tuatusent 
= manded readjustmen 
and individual happiness the colleges are — ' vm 
aoe > . eet the time. e 
destined for supreme service. — 


1 Paper read at the Kentucky Education Asso 


iation meeting, Louisville, June 25, 1919, 
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have learned to our benefit that our educa- 
tional system is still virile enough to make 
of itself a special tool for a special purpose. 
offered 


} 


régime had its definite 


course under the military 


Every 
contribution to make 


to the business in hand. History was made 


definite. Kundamental movements and 


events were sought out. Reeent history was 


made more prominent. Foreign polities 
was studied in relation to the United 
States. The onward march of democracy 


through France and England and America 
was traced. A unifying study of the ideas 
that have contributed to our present posi- 
tion was made. New national problems re- 


ceived attention. Philosophy made plain 
the roots of present-day Teutonic madness. 
English was taught as a tool for the trans- 
fer of 


stressed war chemicals and war processes ; 


exact information. Chemistry 


physies, mechanies and electricity. Biology 
faced toward medicine, agriculture, health 


and the economic life. Psychology was 
busy with a study of human action and the 
means of mental 


classification of men by 


Geology presented its eontribution 
to geography and metallurgy. Sanitation 
and hygiene and the whole problem of na- 
tional and individual health was studied as 
a matter of first importance for winning 
Art departments taught the prin- 
Nurses’ 


viven. 


the war. 
ciples of camouflage. courses and 
Red 
ture, 
found plenty to do that contributed directly 


Cross courses were Agricul- 


home economies, engineering, law, all 


toward the one great problem of organizing 
a nation for war. 
The effeet of 


stressing of 


this point of view, this 


purposes will last. Our eol- 
being ex- 


We 


always known that we were preparing men 


leges can not be charged with 


tremely monastic in character. have 


and women for life. But have we not been 


a little hazy as to the particulars of the 
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preparation, a little careless as to the make 
up of the courses, too discursive and indefi 
nite, too much in the past and the abstract ‘ 
Have not our courses been too often bodies 


of information systematically arranged, 


lacking the point for present-day living 


Have we not as a faculty group failed 
for the futur 


training of the 


team-work 


fighters in the war against ignorance, and 


and disease and injustice of a 


Have we held before the youth th: 


poverty 
kinds ? 
impelling motive of duty to country, 

sake of oul 


democracy? These things the 8S. A. T. ¢ 


sacrifice and service for the 
work impressed upon us in a new way. We 


shall because of it be in a newer, deeper 





sense a part of the nation’s life, we shall 
strive to make our definite contributions t 

the welfare of the nation, as well as to tl 

culture of the individual. 

This clearness of aim and definiteness of 
purpose was accompanied by a type 
student effort quite remarkable and some 
halls. The 


whole college life was speeded up and mad 


what foreign to our elassiec 





more intense. The work was attacked wit! 
a zeal and a determination known to us 


but 


old in individual instances strange! 
new to the student body as a whole. At! 
letics sank from the major interest to 
minor fraternities were in a 


very one; 


state of ‘‘innocuous desuetude.’’ 
somehow got the idea that they were th 
to study, that not only the welfare of t! 
country, but their own advancement in th 
army was of supreme importance and that 
it was up to them to do their utmost. W: 
are reminded of William James’s essay 

‘*The of Men.”’ 


were tapping stored up reserves of energ) 


Energies Our students 
heretofore unused and even unknown; th 
were living at their maximum of energ) 
and were finding it possible still to be 
‘‘vital equilibrium’’; they had pushed th 
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barrier of fatigue farther away, and under 
the stimuli of these new excitements, ideas 
and efforts found life more interesting and 
worth while. All this, in spite of the many 
imperfections of the 8S. A. T. C. régime, 
ind in spite of the fact that many boys 
found their way to college who were not 


desirous 


especially of a college education. 


This food for 


thought. Under our elective systems, and 


i Li 


indeed has furnished us 


our ‘‘soft pedagogy,’’ our Rousseauism, 
our use of interest as an end rather than a 
means, the student’s life was in danger of 
becoming one long coast down-hill along a 
The 
F lab- 


absence of 


lane lined with roses and song birds. 
iid ideas of discipline were passing. 
resulted from 
effort. 
problems of the 


mind 


piness of 
College life was 


that 


serious sustained 


troubled with sort 


come to any group with too much leisure 
ind no great propelling motive. President 
Schurman has said: 


The intellectual vices of the 


‘ ‘ > , ] > wt) 
iverage college sTu- 


The shallow- 


inaccuracy of 


lent before the war were notorious 
ss, sloppiness, superficiality and 


and the 


in regard to work, order, neat 


ech of our higher education, careless 
ibits of students 
ess, punctuality and other matters of economic 
ind even ethical importance are a scandal to the 


nation and a disgrace to our institutions of learn 


In the S. A. T. C. we had the supervised 
study as an aid in preventing idleness; 
but even there however it was not the com- 
pulsion but the motive that promised re- 
We must 


ent upon higher standards of scholarship, 


sults. doubtless be more insist- 
we must banish the unfit and the ineurably 
ndifferent, we must not be afraid to handle 
student activities with firmness. But more 
find 
peace times that will prove as effective as 
We must find for our stu- 


constructively we must motives in 


those of war. 


President ’s Report, Cornell University, 1917- 
1918. 
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dents, what Professor James urged for our 


people at large, a moral equivalent o 
p! at ‘ me, € ai {UlVve l Ol 


While the general aim of the S. A. T. C 


that of eontributing to the 


program was 
winning of the war we may say that this 
effort was directed along four lines. First 


training in the rudiments of military sei 


ence, Second, the 
strong physically. Third, the seeuring of 
men equipped wit} the 
war activi 
The 


uNnsuUCcCeSS 


needed for some one of the many 
building of morale 


influence of all of these efforts, 


ties. Fourth, the 


ful though they may have been, wil) remain 
with the colleges. 
As to the military training, the effect is 


colleges 


already seen in the desire of many 
to adopt Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Units. While it is generally recognized that 
the military academy idea is not desirabl 
for the American college or un 
and tending 


inflexible 


ing Too 


initiative and resoures fi 


that are necessary for thi promotion < 
scholarship and American citizenship, ve 
it is felt that military drill has certain val 


uable contributions to make both for 


national defense and for training of char 


acter. It introduces a small amount of 
hardsh 


Theodore 


said is good for any man 


compulsion and 


p into the stu 


} > ’ 
Roost velit onee 


dent’s life which 
It Té aches alert 
ness and a coordination of mind and 


habits of 


mus 


self-control. It trains in 


cle, a 


neatness, exactness, concentration. 


proper 
carriage, respect for authority, leadership 
It impresses ideals of esprit de corps, de 
mocracy and obligation for national serv 


; 


athleties, 


affords opp rtunity for 


mass 


community singing and the up 


building of a real college spirit. Thus the 


-m & Zs. % 


program bids fair to aid the colleges in ac 


with its revised and enlarged 


those things that we 


complishing some of 





ha always counted desirable but have 
generally found hard to do 
That we have failed somewhat in this 
resp was broug our attention In 
Augus 1917 vy Adjutant General Me- 
(all \\ » Stated tha ! failure of many 
4 m on rs raining camps 
ruld Lid sloue} ss 1 men- 
t ind p il indiffere) i lack of 
ir hought and speech; an in 
ibili articulate cleariv; a siowness 
in decisio! a failure to carry oneself 
with proper bearing. Another element he 
found lacking was ‘‘grit’’—not cowardice, 
but an inability to take correction in the 
right spirit, an absence of the true spit 
f subordination, an inability to keep 
one’s eyes fixed on the goal rather than 
upon the roughness of the path.’’ We can 
but admit the general charge and we shall 


be glad in the future to take advantage of 


the R. O. T. C. to aid in this important 


training. 
The efforts of the 9 A. =. Hl to produce 
the 


revealed 


men physically sound have shown us 
of the 


The large percentages of men 
rejected by the 
from 14.13 in South Dakota, to 46.67 in 


way out serious situation 


by T 
and ranging 


army navy, 


30 to +5) per eent. 
Doubt 
the 


But 


Pennsylvania with from 


in Kentucky, are now well known. 


picked class of college men 


less in the 


is considerably lower. 


percentage 
it all brings home to us the truth that we 


have been very slow to handle properly the 
matter of the health and physical education 
of our students. Our efforts have generally 
been limited to a moderate amount of com 
pulsory gymnasium practise and the encour 
athleties 


agement of intereollegiate open 


only to the few who need physical attention 
the least, and for whom the exercise is often 


too severe. To be sure we have talked about 


university playgrounds and exercises for 
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0 
everybody. The University of Michigar 
has had up to 40 per cent. of her men ta- 
king some sort of regular exercise in add 

on to required gymnasium work, and 
many other institutions can show similar 
records. The military training of last fa 
however, has shown us how by means 
mass athletics we @al sure res 
ind enjoyable outdoor play for all of 
freshmen and sophomores. This will p 

1 valuable addition to our efforts and w 
bring us materially toward the goal of 
hundred per cent. exercise record for ou 
students. We now have a fresh realiza 

of the educational value of physical trai: 
ng and we will persist in our efforts 
make the play ife of our « ves so attr 
tive that every student will have a par 
in it. 


The S. A. T. C. has made itself 


direction of medical supervision. 


portance of the army doct 


ough examinations and 


ight of the health of 


his mg¢ 


that w 
need such an officer all the time and yw 
shall gradually add to our faculties m 
‘ally trained men who will not only g 
examinations to incoming students but w 
wateh over and advise them throug 
their courses. This of course is alread 
fact in many of the larger colleges ; bu ; 
not the case in the smaller and poorer 
leges and universities. We will in the f 
ture stress more and more the importar 


his fos 


> 
We are realizing as never before 


The 


im 


or with his thor 


nT ‘ ' 
ali OVel 


n was evident 


of such expert medical service, and we w 


make provision for it, even 


of some othe 


curtailment 


if it 


r desirable 


ans 


m 


work 


In reality not many other things are qu 


so important. We must see t 


student graduates are handicapped w 


afflicted with a 


weak body or 
physical defect. 
And finally, 


the S. A. T. C. by 


it that 1 


remediab] 
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nder the sun has well n 


Henceforth, we shall with greater persis a citize. 


take care first that the student knows’ worthy x 
something in each of the broad divisions of mands ir | 
knowledge, and then with Mark Pattison f a langua : 
it Lineoln College we shall say ‘‘ For pity’s President S 
sake, get to the bottom of something !’™ yur ‘ignoral 

The building of morale was the purpose their p 
f the war aims course, required of all stu teaching for 
dents. In a certain sense our whole effort yf our stu 
‘Quoted by President Butler in the Annual Re- /iistory, institut 


nent of a course in hygiene and sanita has en fol at 
as impressed uS With tne fact nat every 1) neans mal 
student should have not only exercise and for service nfid 
xpert medical attention and supervisio! Every tea 
l so Svstematk mstru I hi al hg nea I ll ina ‘ il 
~ In this most of i! ves have bee! son mat 
lefi t We have given instru s own 
w to g vis ind wealthy, bu rin S 
] oO! now ) ) i We i\ \ ! >u 
I l! la i I lI I i» Su ‘ ‘ » r 
; r courses WV find a perma! Should w ! 
lege schedules. Henecefor * 
ve W ittack the wl problem of phys lefiy stru ! 
ication with deeper realization of its i . 
indamental importa and with a bette 1S ! 
standing of means required soul ir den 
| third aim of the S. A. T. C. was ip fundam 
. | to | the s ur yr of men equipped vyrea natiol 
vith the technical sk needed in some 01 solution in this ¢ 
f the many war activities. This has meant f fact many ore 
1 decided inerease in respect for science, already inaugurated 
ind has emphasized the importance of the war issues Irs 
iching the useful in secienee. But the Have wi t als 
ffeet has been entirely to the advantage of the 1 d for soi \\ 
sound science teaching, for we have seen view in many of out 
at back of the application must lie tl fellow in his inaugu 
ire theory. and that when the theory is modern languag 
DS t, application m ist halt The effect SO ! iwo as 185 
W further be to strengthen our convi Yrogress of uy 
n that every student must become within progressive d 
reasonable limits Lr the urs pro ir W her 
ent in something. The old-fashioned ind sp t 
‘ourse with its short studies in everything pening upo! 


\| 
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in fact quite generally, had 


tech 


have Too ofte n. 


our thoughts a) closely 


glued to the 
nical and statistical as to lose the spirit of 
it all. This might well be the result of our 
overemphasis on the idea of mental disei- 
pline to the exclusion of other desiderata. 
The meaning of Greece to men of all times, 
her supreme attainments and their point 
how many students in college 
that ? 


ideals, her social and political institutions, 


for to day 


have been gripped by Germany’s 


~ 


her outstanding traits of character—how 
students of der, die, das ever caucht 


life. We 


tempted to say that this was too much to ex- 


man) 
such glimpses of German are 
pect when so many teachers of German had 
themselves evidently failed to foresee the 
calamitous trend of the German empire. 
Similar questions might be asked regarding 
the teaching of history and the other so- 


called 
deal of our admitted provincialism to be 


liberalizing studies. Is not a great 


charged justly to our colleges? The war 
has contributed more to the internationaliz- 
ing of our viewpoints than a life time of 
Henceforth we can not afford a 
The 


must bring to our minds the best of life 


schooling. 
world war for such a gain. college 
everywhere, even as the ships bring to us 
that in food 


and raiment and recreation. changes 


the world ean give 


Such 


the best 


in points of view will contribute to the stu- 


dent’s better attitude toward life and his 


work. They will strengthen the morale 
that is necessary not only for future eiti- 
zenship but also for the intensive hard 


work that we need in college perhaps above 
all else. 

Once more let it be said that our experi- 
ences with military courses and training 
have been of great value. We have seen 


ourselves and our students in a clearer 


light. We have realized our strength, we 


have recognized our weaknesses and have 
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gotten valuable suggestions for future im 
provement. Our American colleges are liv 
ing, growing institutions, capable of learn- 
ing from experience and_ resourceful 
enough to make any changes, however rad- 
ical, that promise to fit them more per- 
fectly to perform their essential functions 
in our democracy. 
Pau P. Boyp 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


UNIVERSITY REFORM AND THE LABOR 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


PARTY 


THE 


have already noted, to 


British government has decided, as 

app int Commissions t 
position of the 
This n 
was made recently by Mr. Fisher to a 
Educational C 
of the Parliamentary Labor Party, 
the desirability of 


inquire into the universities 


Oxford and Cambridge. announcement 
private 
deputation from the ymmittes 
which urged 


such an inquiry into every 


] 


aspect of the organization and financial 


tion of the two universities. Mr. Fi 
also able to inform the deputation that the au 
both 


the principle of 


thorities of universities had 


the inquiry. He gave ai 
undertaking that the government would car 
fully consider the question of the representa 
tion of the labor movement and of women 
the commissions. 

The Educational Supplement of the 
that it is 


members, in 


states understood that the Lal 


presenting their demand, sug 


gested that the scope of the inquiry should 
so wide as to include the finance of the two un 
versities, their endowments, constitution and 
government, and their relation to other parts 
of education, including 
the education of The deputation r 

Mr. Fisher that since the last publ 


inquiry into the two universities the edu 


of the national system 
women. 
minded 
tional system had been revolutionized. Further, 


the number of students who could profit by 


study at Oxford and Cambridge had largely in 
that the 


The deputation declared 


creased. 
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ovement desired that every man pressed for th 
woman capable of pursuing an educatior 
account should be 
it. They suggested that the 
end of the war was ] 


the two unlversit 


a specially suitable time 
for the inquiry which they sought, and de 
lared that the financial arrangements of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge offered prima facie some 
ground for believing that considerable econ 


1ies would be made possible by a better system 
f administration—for example, by the greater 
entralization of the revenues now received 
by the colleges. A demand w 
thorough overhauling of 
o she all 
i i i 


as made for a upon al 
the administration contended 
eges with a view to diminishing the were reforms 


which they estimated _ sis 
less, an re! ally Cc ynside rably 
than £100 for six or seven months’ resi SUGGESTIONS OF 


rar NATIONAL 
a nee and education. rhat, it was contended 
excluded the sons 


THE COMMITTEE OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
THE SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT 
AT a publi 


THE 
ON 

of men of small means, uw 

ss they were 


meeting in M 
assisted by scholarships or ex cs 


3, 1919, Mrs. Mary ¢ 
tions. The deputation definitely asserted 4), x eee 
) systematic effort had been made by all promote suc 
authorities to reduce the cost of resi adeution of 
and education to the lowest point co 
was added that 


King people did not accuse c§ 


Constitut 
Murphy, 
liss Preston, 


e with efficiency. It 


lege auth Tr 
s of any deliberate policy of exclusiveness 
The deputation also asked for the thoroug] 


verhauling of the 


Kathering B 
Chandler, Ri 


Boston, chairm 


The comnil 


present system of 
ng scholarships and exhibitio 


+t 


award 
It was state 
highly 


a term of vears 


working people 


per that a money prize 
should be awarded to a man who did not r 
quire it when so many men were debarred by 


nancial difficulties from 


receiving a univer 
sity education. Thei 


Were there no oth 
1] of the Woman 
ships should be used to assist men who without 
issistance would be unable to 


w was that scholar- 


meet the cost of 
Oxford or Cambridge education. Amo 
ther recommendations the deputation 


sed that the constitution and government 


ait 
should be reformed 
a way as to create 


two universities in is recorniz 
a central body in each 
; 


other orga 
hich would have effective 


control over the 
1e of the revenues and would compel the 
lleges to submit to its 


etheier 
school 
requirements—for 


means of furn 
example, in reducing the cost of living and in and grounds; 
appointing lecturers and fellows. 


They als service: skil 
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GAINS IN SCHOOL SUPPORT IN MAINE 








ley Maine State Department if Edueat ! nereasing the amount t as 









+ 






ssments 


y rent . ae} ] 
rr elementary without a dissenting vote. w: 









‘oming school year based upon tion of nearly 10 per cent. more f 
returns from municipal officers showing the had been requested, with the expr 
action of the voters at the annual meetings tion that this increase should be a 
all of the towns of the state during the mont} tively to the raising of the salaries 





of March, 1919. This compilation was made throughout the city.—School Lif 





up to include only those towns in wh ch an 








ms in the state, it was found that 226, or interest that will mark the observa 









15 per cent had increased their school appro me hundred and fiftieth annivers: 
priations by 25 per cent. or more over thos for founding of Dartmouth College, t 
the preceding year Of these 226 towns, 129 Hanover, October 18, 19 and 20. 












lowed 


the inerease 








amounted to slightly in excess of 55 per nt id half is especially for the 
I I e 





res, although a sm ll The ia lebrati mn will open Friday 


ble for teachers’ w: 





part of it may be applied to fuel, Janitor serv innual observance of Dartmouth 





ice, and the conveyance of children to school Webster Hall. This oceasion is 





at public expense. affair for the initiation of t 
| 


While all of these gains indicate a very the life and spirit of the coll 








gratifying attitude of the people toward pro-_ it will take on special and added s 





e ] 1 | " . 
assessment for elementary schooi purposes was Aw article in the Boston Trans 
J ’ , . 
and pial that the special events ol acad mic an¢ 


led figures showing the increases 11 I The final result, wh vas 


. } , + 
we, DUL th 


oT 












erease of 25 per cent. or more in the local tax THE DARTMOUTH COLLEGE ANNIVERSARY 













50 per cent and 100 per cent., wl l¢ here were portant the eolleg. has ever witness d 
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the great 


Saturday m 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Rev. Emory W. H 


PRESIDENT O 


ersity, | 


impus by the colle; At this time it is prol 


certain symbolic reminders of tl 


ies of Dartmouth will appear in spirit 
pI I 


ufficiently clothed to be visible to th 


assembled px 





Dr. E. G. Gowans, who recently resigned as 
state superintendent of public instruction, has 
been appointed state director of health educa- 
tion in Utah with a of $4,000 a year. 
He will take up his new work in September. 


The office was established by a bill passed by 


salary 


the last Legislature and the appointee will 
have supervision over children attending 


Utah. 


Proressor Atrrep Huacues, for many years 


1 . 
‘noo mn 


organizing professor of education at the Uni- 


versity of Manchester, has resigned 


Proressor Frank L. Ciapp, district repre- 
sentative of the extension department, of the 
University of Colorado from 1914 to 1916, and 
1916, 


has been appointed a member of the staff of the 


professor of school administration since 


department of education at the University of 
Wisconsin. 
Dr. F. F. Naper, 


extension 


director in the 
the 


assistant 
university division of Univer- 
sity of California, has accepted an appointment 
as director of the new extension department of 
the Washington. He 
leave Berkeley to take up his new work at 
Washington in September. 


to organize extension lectures and correspond- 


College of will 


State 
It is proposed first 


ence instruction, and to add other means of 
extension teaching in the near future. 

Grorce E. Davis has resigned 
of the Lynn English High School to become 
principal of the Walnut Hills High School in 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. 
17), for the past year professor of biology in 
the West Texas Normal 


been appointed to the chair of botany in the 


as principal 


Joun T. Bucunoritz, Ph.D. (Chicago, 


State College, has 
University of Arkansas. 

Tue board of regents of the University of 
Wisconsin elected Regent Theodore M. Ham- 
mond, of Wauwatosa, as regent member of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Education. He will 
Dr. H. Vilas, of Madison, 


whose term expires this month. 


succeed Charles 

At the recent announcement of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont an honorary doctorate was 
conferred on Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey. Dean 
J. L. 


Hills, of the College of Agriculture, in 
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presenting Dr. Bailey, said: “ I present to you 


Liberty Hyde Bailey, master of science of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, doctor of laws 
of the University of Wisconsin, botanist, hor- 


ticulturist, teacher, investigator, university 


executive, author, editor, poet, philosopher, ex- 


] 


ponent of American rural life, lover of nature 


and of mankind, to receive at your hands the 


honorary degree of doctor ot lite raturs 


E. A. BuruincamMe, comptroller of Brow 
University, has recently returned from a visit 
to inspect new buildings at Princeton and Cor 


nell Universities with a view to undertaking 


plans for the new modern language building 
‘dgar L 


presented to Brown by E 


Marston, of New York. 


rece ntly 


DeaN Lron Carroutt MARSHALL, of the 


school of commerce and administration at the 


University of Chicago, who was formerly 
director of industrial relations, United States 
Shipping 3oard, lectured on August 8 on the 
subject of “ High School Business Courses in 
the Light of Our War Experiences.” On the 
same day Dr. H. Gideon Wells, of the depart- 
ment of pathology, who was recently head of 
the American Red Cross Mission to Roumania, 
gave an illustrated lecture on “ Russia and 
Roumania in War Time.” 

Re ligious 


invited to 


THE next annual meeting of the 


Education Association has been 


Pittsburgh and a local organization is being 
created to take care of arrangements in that 
city. The time of meeting will be about the 


middle of March, 1920. 


At the July meeting of the board of trustees 
of the University of Chicago it was voted to 
continue for another year the provision for 
the two French soldier-students, recommended 
by the American Council of Education, who 
The students 
One 18 


are studying at the university. 
are matriculated in the Law School. 

Fabian and the other Mr. 
both 
records in their law work. 


Lieutenant Louis 


Guillaume, and have made excellent 


Tue Georgia Legislature has passed a bill 
under the provisions of which 50 per cent. of 
the total state revenues shall be appropriated 
annually for maintenance of the public schools, 
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beginning January 1, 1922. It is estimated 
that make 


mately $5,000,000 annually for the 


this law will available approxi- 
schools. 


The present appropriation to the public schools 


is $3,500,000. 
involving additional ap 


than 


RECOM MENDATIONS 
propriations of not less $1,000,000 are 
contained in the report of the Alabama Educa 
following a survey 


tional Commission issued 


of the state’s educational facilities made by a 
committee 


The 


from the federal bureau of educa 


suggestions, which will be pre- 


tion. 


~ nted to the new Legislature, comprise better 


trained and better paid teachers, more ade- 


quate supervision, reorganization of courses of 

on the “ six-three-three ” plan, improve- 
nt in normal, agricultural and county high 
school accessible to 


a nine months’ 


‘hild, the divorcee of education from 


and greater financial assistance to 
iigher institutions. Establishment of a state 


also recommended. 
school 
1918, 


issued 


education 
Teacher that the 
Ohio, during the year 1917 


the banks and 


$11,000,000 


oard of 


The Ohi states 
boards of 
borrowed $3,650,000 at 
borrowed 


$7.300,000 in bonds or 


to add to all 
the schools 

school year 
many of them without authority of law. No 
debt 
large 


other income, in order to keep 


going at all. During the past 


they borrowed millions more, 


one knows yet how much this current 
amounts to, but it is said to be very 


THe New York Board of 


adopted the new salary schedules presented by 


Education has 


the committee on salaries except for the high- 
est paid supervising authorities. By a vote of 
4 to 3 the board refused to increase the salaries 
of the superintendents of schools from $10,000 
to $12,000; the salaries of the associates from 
$6.500 to $7,500; district superintendents from 
$5,000 to $6,000; the director of the bureau of 
attendance from $6,000 to $7,000; the assistant 
director from $4,000 to $5,000; the director of 
vocational activities from $6,000 to $7,000; 
the superintendent of libraries from $3,000 to 
$4,000, and the $6,000 to 
$7,000. President Prall, Commissioners Ryan, 
Yeska and Mrs. Murray voted against the in- 
which amounts to between $40,000 and 


examiners from 


crease 


Prall Will 


to the extent of $3,600 which 


$50,000 President 


his duties has cost him in his privat 


Tue Texas legislature 


journed has appro 


g was appropriat d for th 
hn Tarleton Agricultur 
Grubbs Vocat 
Arlington, $235,800; Prairie V 


Industrial College, Pra 


Stephenville, $184,490 ; 


] 


iege, 


Normal al d 


$397,070. 
building cos 

building costing $100,000, are nearing 
at the agricultural and mechani 


] 
i 


tion 
and pians and 
completed for an 
sion service. It will 


approximately $100,000 


Bonuses hav 


have he Cl 


prof ssors who 


of Texas is ma 

for European 

yearly each. 

been held for the past year, and will 
students. The 


student, 


next year, by Fren 


serbial and the 


been reserved for 
Serbian ambassador has been notified 
addition to 


university 


fact. the se, the bos 


is considering favor 


gents 


; a 
ably now tion to establish at least six 


scholarships ‘an students at the same 


rate as those a It is expected that thes 
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scholarships will be taken next year. Confer 
Dr. J. N. Macias, 
rector of the National University of Mexico, 
to exchanges of faculty and 
It is likely tha 


University 


ences have been held with 
with reference 
students with his institution. 
representatives if the Texas 
go to Mexico City on September 23 to partici 
pate in a general educational conference which 
be the signal for a movement looking to 
a systematic educational program for the Mex 
ican republic. 


Major Ole Hans 
Nationa] 


addre SS piven b 


August 15 


IN an 


it Seattle on before the 


Editorial Association, he is reported to have 


average tt acher’s pay 
This 
The treatment of 
hostile 
employer paid 


said: “ That in 1918 the 
for the United States was $1.48 per day 
year the pay will be $1.63. 
feel 


privat 


them toward the 
if a 


such wages the people would tar and feather 


educators made 


government, and 


him. Twenty-five million children go to thes: 


750,000 teachers to study and have their char- 
acters molded. It must be that you car 


the outrageous wrong of such a condition. It 


you blink at the wrong, how about the danger 


to our institutions when the teachers aré 


tagol ‘¢ I wish to make on request 


editors present and that is to demand 
the schoo] 
teache rs 

Messrs. 


£2 OOO to the 


boards compensation 
at once.” 
SELFRIDGE AND 

fund now bei 

il degree at 

sity. Messrs. Cox, McEwen and Co., 
Messrs. Hitchcock, Williams and Co. have eacl 
subseribi } 


support is be 


lish a commerce 


d £1,000 Extensive 


riven to the scheme by the business « 


+ mmu 


and SIX of the great banks have subser b d 
sums of £6,000 or 


the degree is guaranteed by the fact that com- 


nity, 
over. The practical value of 
mittees representative of every branch of trad 


iave planned courses suitable to their em 
ployees, and these have been embodied in th« 
The sum of £500,000 is needed t 
The trustees 


of Sir Ernest Cassel have promised £150,000 


curriculum. 


place the faculty on a firm basis. 


if a similar sum is collected by next October. 
Women are to be admitted to the proposed de- 


gree on the same terms as men. The degree 
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of bachelor of commerce will be conferred 
after a normal course of three years, and will 
lead to the degree of master of commerce after 
a practical experience of at least two years. 


THE council of 1 University has ac 
cepted from Mr. C 
‘f the university, the gift of three large houses 


Abercromby 


square for the use of the department of edu 


Sydney Jones, treasurer 


in the residential district of 


ation of the university. 

Mr. Epmunp C. Converse, of New York City, 
has offered $100,000 as an endowment fund t 
Fryeburg Academy, Maine, on condition 


tne Alumni Associati Di 


raise $50,000 
bakit yt - . 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
CHINESE STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
had a 


a small group of Chinese stu- 


DurtnG the past four years I have 


part in helping 
dents to make the 
in the United 

scholarships from 


most of the period of study 


States allowed them under 


the Rockefeller Foundation. 
What I have seen of their special needs has 


led me to certain conclusions, which, though 


not wholly novel, may have some interest to 


te ichers who have not had an oppor- 


those 


tunity to see the environment from which 


foreign students come. and the condi- 


Line r 
tions to which they must return. 
While it may not be safe to generalize about 


the Chinese people as a whole, it is undoubt- 


edly 


which 


true that the select student class, from 


» young Chinese in our uni- 


versities come, usually excel in memory 


most 
work, 
in eXaminations 


and consequently stand high 


the reading of text-books. On the 


lack 


with new 


based on 


other hand they often initiative and re- 


sourcefulness in dealing problems, 
training to 


The old- 


education was based almost 


and in adapting their academic 
practical work after leaving school. 
fashioned Chinese 
entirely on the memorizing of the classics, and 
even in the modern schools so much reliance 
has been placed on text-book work that the 
memory alone still plays too important a part 
in the educational process. The Chinese child 
of a well-to-do family has also much less op- 
portunity than the American to make good at 
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ne the deficiencies in thé practical side I ‘ast for investigat 


school education. He lacks particul: and particularly for 


active games of American boys, the sh he reason that thes 


household duties, and the practise in 


‘f simple tools that is so common 
s. Important, therefore, as laboratory ex- 
and opportunities for practical work 
it school ere ‘or American students, 
nt for the Chines 
Chinese student. 
s return to his own countrv. to 
good any deficiency in this respect. 
American graduate finds it easy to secure e! 
vment which will give 
needs to qu lif 
independent responsi 
opportunity 
men whom he ear 
in that particular 
custom makes it 


+ 


21 nominal salary for the sake of the ex- 
perience, Chinese of the educated Class are 
T iceustomed to what they consid r * eoolie 77 


expected to assume t 


ementaryv 
ssion at me, the extensi: 
riod of post-graduate work need 
uusly prolong his absence from his own coun- 
try. Once he has a firm grasp of scientific 
methods and has acquired good habits of work, 
vill be able to adapt himself to local condi- 
tions upon his return home, without so much 
risk as at present of lowering his standards. 
There is a certain danger in the tendency entire 
of some Chinese students in western institu- Oo “onclusi ( wh 


+ 


ions to chose subjects connected with the Far oriental expert could detect. Most 
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writing abo English is done, 


either by or less knowledg: 
of the local lngwuayve is, and little 
} 


training in scientific investi ion, or by ex- 


persons 


perts tro abro vho have no had an 
to master ir material Che 


authors 


oppor- 


tunity product 


must »bvious y be 


students first in 


Lhes« 


careful an eon entious scholarship, through 


studies in with which our teachers are 


familiar, may expect from them in the 


future valuable contributions to the his- 


tory of their own country, and to the study of 


their philosophies and religions, as well as 


more thorough treatment of their political, 


and so than we have 


CCOnOMIC 


had 


ial pr blems, 
ever before. 

RoGER S. GREENE 
PEKING, CHINA, 


June 30, 1919 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE WORK VERSUS EDUCATION 


} 


A PROFESSOR seeks to secure relief from th: 


tension of his job by writing an indictment of 
Colleges (SCHOOL 
That he 


is indicative of the 


Our Parasitic Society, 
July 19, 1919) 


write anonymously 


AND 
found it expedient to 
present 
Jieses 


borne out by 


deve lopment of candid speech in our ¢ 


His 


the situation in some schools, is refreshing as 


statement, unfortunately 


a breeze blowing away the foggy idealisms by 
which the colleges have justified their exist- 
The article 
some hopeful tendencies which 
a baulked disposition 
The 


the youth to 


ence. does not take into account 
are apparent: 
it is an aftermath of 
which the Freudians delight to analyze 
college which purports to train 
self-expression evidently in this case denies it 
to the man who does the guiding. 

I wish to contrast the ordinary manner of 
college work with genuine educational activ- 
ity. In my experience, with the exception of 
most college classes take 
With 
irrelevant 
these 


candidates for degrees busily fill notebooks and 


certain individuals, 
the intellectual life easily and lightly. 


full of 


to use the psychological term 


minds outside events and 


content 


[Vou. X. No. 


properly respond to professional humor. P: 


litical wiles they Know, technique 


making grades Are they on fire with prob 


ing methods 


litical scienee, history, 


lems? Are they devel 
Does the 


subject, p 


philosophy, get thicker? Are they growing 


confidence and power ¢ Does the lite of 


telligence 


gradually domi 

routine ¢ 
During the summer |] 

of an 


serv 


Institute for the Trainin 
ice Workers of the American 
vk the 


There were ten students who t six weeks’ 


course. On the average they worked eig! 
hours a day in hearing lectures, in round-tabl: 


discussions, in observation and in con 


trips, 


tact with concrete phases of housing, disease, 
and other family and 


These 


meaning on experienced practical facts. The 


child-welfare, recreation, 


community problems. lectures threw 
students had a problem, which subdivided int 
how to meet the nee Is 


and the e 


many detailed ones 


the soldiers’ family ymmunity 
which the lived. They wanted t 


. 
know he conditions in th 


home communities, urban or rural, and how t 


resources to solve community 


Ques 


organize the 
problems. The results were excellent. 
tions asked the lecturers were discriminating 
and pointed; discussions between members 

the field reports 
The 


due not so much to th 


class were general: 


wert 


analytical and interpretive. morale 


the class was excellent, 


| 
ne sense 


popularity of the lecturers as to 


t 
the whole class 


serious situations which was 
trying to understand and meet. 

It is true that the comparison is unfair 
three respects since (1) the institute students 
were, as a rule, older and more mature thar 
ordinary college students, (2) positions for 
competent trained workers were promised, (3) 
some of the humanitarian enthusiasm of the 
war period persisted, together with a certai! 
appeal to sentiment which the Red Cross in 
spires. 

On the other hand, the training was far more 
burdensome than the usual pleasing round of 
college classes and functions, for the weather 


was hot and the field trips wearisome. The 
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class varied in age and previous educational But his passionate soul would fil 


preparation, yet all members visibly grew lo find the school was in a city 


It is the difference between “thick” and He'd feel quite rightly the relat 

} 9 7 ; ? , W: Ss nade ‘“twixt Pe and edu 
“thin,” to use William James’s favorite words . 7" , wixt life and educa 
3ut he’d swear the puy 
explain it the pedagogue would discoursé eae oo 

” ” To have the teaching 
‘motivation,” “ vitalization,” “ applica: 
on,” “problem sense” and other shop-worn 


7 
enius Would 


aptions. My impression is that if more work To secthe tie everk 


in our colleges, smal] and large, could be or Caused by 


ganized on the basis of this training class, Make books their most 


much of the discontent of the anonymous pro And, though he’d not | 
fessor and those whom he speaks for would be With Lincoln 
eliminated. The teacher would be working on To emphasiz 
And arrangs 
The Adve t 
This fou 
If he we 
E. L. Tapert And 


and with a big problem, as would the students 
Chere would be aim, fire, method, results, and 


the glow of doing a genuine piece of work. 


AN EDUCATIONAL RHYME ON THE LINCOLN 
SCHOOL 

Tue following rhyme was written by a stu- 
an introductory course in education at 
her June examination, 1919. It 
during the examination period 
discovered by the professor in 
the examination papers were all 
later. The question ich stimulated 
» rhyme : “ What would be the reaction 
toward the 
‘ork: (a) A human- 

f naturalism; 

seventeenth century; (4d 


formal discinlin ) Pestalozz 


EXAMINER 
Humanist :— QUOTATIONS 

I think a humanist would find 
The Modern School not t his mi 


His love of classic Greek ati :. FIsHer’s 


TESTS OF CAPACITY 


He’d see ignored ; and, 
The classrooms, he would note that science 
Rules there in spite of his defiance. 
The Principal, I’m sure, would say, 
‘*Latin and Greek are quite passé’’ 
And would proclaim that education 
Can’t rummage musty civilization, 

K LSSEC AU i — 
Rousseau ’s quick spirit would rejoice 
To hear Dr. Otis Caldwell voice 
His precious views about a trade 


And show him things the pupils made 

















that the stat 


principle 


should contribute 50 per cent. of the expendi 
local education authorities on mainte 


plans to br 


ture of 
duly ap 
Education. It is not 


what the 


under 


4 . f 
Board | 


proposal 


already, under their 


i | midary 
Education Act, 


power to provide or assist in providing schol 


Part II... autnorities hay 
irships for students at schools, colleges, or 
hostels within or without the area 
tion 11 of the Education 
L907, 


IIL., 


ean aid by seholarships or bursaries the in 


Provisions) Act, Part authorities 


struction of scholars in public elementary 
upwards. By 


Act, 1918, the 


larships cor 


‘hools from the ge of! twelve 


24 of the Edueation 


section 


powers as to the provision of scno 


ferred by section 23 (2) of the Act of 1902 and 
section 11 of the Act of 1907 are declared t 
include a power to provide allowances fot 


Thus already the Board of Edu 


cation, in pursuance of section 44 of the Act 


maintenance. 
f 1918, pay in the substantive and deficiency 
grants half, or more than half, of the maint 
nance allowances sanctioned by section 24 

the Act of 1918; 
allowances are paid under the amended sec 
tion 2 of the Act 
power to aid higher education) out of the rates 


and in so far as maintenance 


the board also pays some portion of the allow- 


ance after the “whiskey money” has been 


brought into account. Apparently, Mr 


Fisher is prepared to double any sum that a 
local education authority allocates out of the 
to the object of 


whiskey money” mainte- 


nance. It would seem that in all other cases 


the state already pays half, or more, of such al 


lowances. No doubt, however, this matter will 


be made clear in due course by a circular of 


the board, and the sooner the better. Rural 


education will never respond to the new stimu 
lus in education until the res angusta domi is 


removed; and even the rise in agricultural 


the children of the 


wages will not set farm 
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of 1902 (in pursuance of the 











laborer free for higher education without a 


generous application of the system of maint 


nance allowances. It is only by maintenar 


1] 


illowances and by adequate tests of Capacity 


, 
that the rural population Can pay their du 


ism and science as 


* world 


nhumat 





tests as such. It is piain that some n 


chinery more effective than “ marks,” and mor 


than the individual judgment of 


‘age head teacher i 


iverag s necessary to determ 
from stage to stage the educational futur: 
boys and girls. No doubt the machinery 
ntelligence tests described elsewhere in 


‘olumns is still far from perfect, and in tl 


more subtle ranges of discrimination it is apt 


become mingled with psychological quest 

often exploited by quacks and fad 

are possibly not the 
? 


] } + ‘ 
Cal solutions a ail. But me may pu 


iside this latter danger for the 


issume that a perfect machinery of 


ipparent intellectual ability has been devis 
Assuming this, how is the machinery to ope 
ate? Is it to be used as a sieve for re 
from the lower elementary standards the b 


brains and thus leaving an apparent 
f intellectual incapables who are to be us 
helots of the soil and the factory? Ar 


Germ 


as the 
view of Dr. Kandel’s monograph o1 
education during the war, which we publish t 

day, shows that this is what is being done by 
means of intelligence tests in Germany. I 
stead of preparatory schools for all a syste 
has been devised of selecting the fine intellects 
from the elementary school and carrying these 
This Ger 


man device was adopted with the definite pur 


forward into the secondary schools. 


pose of preventing the democratization 


education. Already our own elementary 
schools are being grouped for the purpose 
placing the most intelligent pupils of the grou 


school. 


The whole procedure is far from sound. In 


In one 


telligence is not the true test. If you take, at 
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ages of six and nine, ten boys of the 


f si sam ze, coming unexpectedly 
e and apply your tests and find that two 


id faithful labor, was a ger: 


utstanding intellectual rvice. Duri 


hg the twe 


nual meeting 


gence 


There must 


n the ages 


, or of science, of hard work, 
f affairs. To determine these things at th howed that to 
» of six is to assume without the least provo- acher already ol 


ation the attributes of fore-knowledge usually yeu ol pension 


} 


associated with divine powers. Our educa- 
tionists are admirable and industrious, but 
when all is said they are human.—The Times retiring age, 
Educ ational Supple ment. The 


five, thirty, forty years aw 
SeTise of 


appeals so universally to a quality in 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE OLD AGE 
PENSION! 


] 


1 
Kened 


nature that it might almost be 


i 


other weakness designated by the n 


Mr. Carnecre had in mind originally the _ literature as a touch of nature that mak 
offer of a pension through the Foundation to whole world 


t} 


kin. The promise of 
the teacher grown old in teaching. To the 


pension held for years before the eyes of 


men of the generation now passing this priv- even so high minded as college teachers 


- . lo, slizing yuld 
1From the Thirteenth Annual Report of the demoralizing It would 


president of the Carnegie Foundation for the A 
ancement of Teaching. 


i as indeed it astonished 


“oundation, to discover 
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many university presidents and teachers, men 
in the early fifties and in sound health, per- 
suaded that for and 
another the cause of education or of the public 
good would be advanced if they were endowed 


ruling. 


themselves one reason 


with a pension under some special 
The effect of the so-called pension system is 
demoralizing to any group in the body politic. 
Perhaps no other social device goes farther to 
confuse the sense of responsibility and of per- 
It is 
the most prolific breeder of human selfishness. 
This is the 


There is a fallacy concerning the free pen- 


sonal independence among good men. 
fundamental objection to it. 


sion widespread and difficult to combat unless 
one has the time and the patience to read the 
voluminous The 
notion that in the free pension the beneficiary 


literature on the subject. 


gets something for nothing is an_ illusion. 
There is no free pension where the question of 
wages and pension are involved together. In 
the course of a limited number of years such 
pensions will be adjusted to the salary or wage 
scale. Under such conditions all salaries will! 


he affected, 


A contributory pension plan which 


whilk only a minority will get 
pensions. 
keeps each individual’s account separately and 
which returns under any circumstances—dis- 
charge, premature death, or retirement—the 
contributions and their accumulations to the 


individual, is the only just principle upon 
which to base an old age pension. 

It is further a sound principle of social ex- 
perience that to lift from the shoulders of th 
individual a responsibility rightfully his is to 
do him in the long run an injury rather than 
protecting 


a service. The responsibility of 


} 
onese 


to the 
life in which to prepare for it. 


f against dependence in old age belongs 
whole active 
The duty of 
society does not lie in relieving the individual 
of this duty, .but 
machinery under which the individual shall be 


individual. He has his 


rather in providing the 


able to discharge his obligation without ma- 


king an unreasonable demand either upon his 
financial resources or upon his self-control. 


The free pension system faces the wrong 


way; it makes its appeal to the men already 
old in service, not to those about to enter the 
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profession: it proposes to do for these younger 
men that which they can best do for them- 
selves; it rests upon a mistaken social phi- 
losop hy. 

The educational objections to a pension sys- 
without the 
teachers and their colleges were also evident 
Since the 


tem supported cooperation of 
after a few years of experience. 
income from the endowment of the Foundation 
would supply retiring allowances to only a 
limited number of teachers, it was necessary, 
if they were to be based on definite rules, to 
limit the pension system to a group of institu- 
tions selected upon some educational criterion. 
Such a discrimination among the colleges of 
the United States 


privilege so highly valued as a full paid pen- 


and Canada, earrying a 
sion, became every year more and more diffi 
A permanent situ 
colleges 


enjoyed this privilege was at least of doubtful 


cult to make with justice. 
ation under which a small group of 
educational value. 

Back of 
which the trustees as 
sought to face. The Foundation as part of its 
work dealt with college practise and adminis 
matters 


fundamental objection 


this lay a 


conscientious men 


tration, involving the criticism of such 
as teaching methods, standards of admission, 
and questions of university policy. The value 
of such work, performed by an agency stand 
ing outside the college circle, is unq iestioned. 
The funetion of educational study and report 
ought, however, to be dissociated from that 

The institution of a 


pension or annuity system ought to have but 


conferring a pension. 
one object- to make it possible for all tne 


members of a given group to protect them- 


selves against the risk of dependence in old 
age. This single aim ought not to be comp! 
cated by any question of educational discrin 
nation. 

On economic and financial grounds the 
jection to non-contributory pensions paid 
of income are no less serious. 


A pension system is devised for a hom 


geneous group; for example, of teachers, of 
publie servants, or of other persons working on 
stated salaries or wages. Such a _ pension 


system supported out of income, either from 
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in endowment or from government revenues, 


will increase beyond all anticipations. It is 
impossible to estimate in advance the load 
arising after a period of years from such 


pensions. Under such conditions pension sys- 
tems have generally broken down, unless sup- 
ported by the practically unlimited income 
of government, and even in governmental ex- 


» such results have not been uncommon. 


TEACHING IN BRITISH CONTINU- 
ATION SCHOOLS! 


1. CONTINUATION schools are a new experi- 
Hitherto the 
boys and girls of the working classes, if they 


ment in the field of education. 


vere not fortunate enough to proceed to a 
secondary school, have finished their regular 
education for good and all when they left an 
elementary school at some time in their four- 
before the age at 
girl begins to like 


and to understand 


tenth year—that is to say, 
which the normal boy or 
learning for its own sake, 
its value as a preparation for a happy and 
life. It is true that 
ng schools which they could attend after a 
mg day’s work, and that a 
did attend these 
were too tired, Zz 

careless, and these, if they attended at 
put it off had 
most of what they had learned in childhood, 


| lack of 


and their bodies had suffered from th¢ 


useful there were even- 
many of 
But 
again too 
all, 


forgotten 


good 
and profited. 
and others 


thers 


until their minds 


proper physical training. 

2. Thinking wished to 
alter this, and the war has certainly increased 
people who think. In 1918, 
therefore, Parliament passed a new Education 
Act, 
fixed for each county and town, no child will 
be allowed to 


peoy ‘te have long 


the number of 
under which from some date still to be 


leave the elementary school 
until it has turned fourteen, and every boy or 
girl between fourteen and sixteen who is not 


to attend for 
further education at what will be known as a 


at a regular school will have 
continuation school, during about 300 hours 
This further edu- 


cation will not be in the evening but in the 


more or less in every year. 


1 Circular issued by the Board of Education. 
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daytime, and the employers tor whom tne 


boys and girls work must so 
hours of work as to leave them free to go to 
the 
day 


continuation school for, say, one wi 
or two half days in each week, or accord- 
ing to such other plan as may be adopted in 
any particular locality. 

3. This is a measure full of hope to every one 
who realizes how important the time between 
and sixteen is in the formation of 
and the 


powers of brain and body 


fourteen 
character deve lopme! t of all the 
but not 


the benefits of 


Later on, 
for several vears to come. the 


continuation schools will be extended to boys 
and girls between sixteen and eighteen 

4. Masters 
wanted for these continuation schools; som 
30,000 of them in all in England d Wales 


when the schools are fully going. It is worth 


and mistresses will be badly 


your while to consider when you are thinking 
whether this is work which 


A teacher’s 


about your future 


you would like and could do well. 


job is not altogether an casy one, and it d OS 
not generally lead to fame; still less to great 


riches. But it has its compensations. You 


are moulding human lives, and upon the kind 
of men and women who teach to-day depends 
the kind of men and women wh 


zens of our country to-morrow 


5. Work in continuation schools will not be 


easier than work in any other schools But 
it will be exceptionally interesting Phe 
pupils will be full of vitality. They will come 


from the workshop, or office, or farm, in which 


they are having their first taste of the prac 
tical side of things, ready to learn anything 
that bears upon their new occupations, ready 


in many cases to use opportunities for serious 


and intelligent study, ready in almost all 


eases for the games, thi clubs, the music, 


dancing, and play acting and all tive SOc al 


activities of which the continuation school 


will be the center. Some share ought to b 
theirs, within the limited time available, of 
those benefits of secor dary education which 


the pupils in secondary schools get in such 


abundant measure. 
6. And the 
pretty good. 


material conditions ought to be 


Schoolmasters, and perhaps still 
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more school mistresses, have been badly paid in 


the past. But the world is growing wiser in 
this respect; and a fair initial salary, which 
for well qualified teachers might be between 
the 


a headship, and 


£150 and £180, with pe riodical increases, 


possibility of promotion to 


the guarantee of a good pension in old age or 


disablement, should be a fair alternative to 


the business world or the civil service, or the 


prot ssions for any one who can not command 


connection leading to 


either capital or some 
special openings or has not a conspicuous 
talent for affairs. 


7. What are 


make a good continuation school teacher? In 


the qualities which will go to 


the first place, qualities of character and tem- 
perament; a liking for the society of younger 

the 
and 


persons; power of expressing oneself 


simply clearly; patience; sympathy; 


cheerfulness; a preference for an occupation 
which will not merely afford a living, but at 
the same time help to make the world better. 
You should, 


if you possibly can, go to a university and 


In the second place, knowledge. 


take a degree, choosing a course which will 
leave you well equipped either in science and 
mathematies or in English and history, and 
at the same time with a broad outlook over a 
varied range of subjects. A very specialized 
course is not necessary, nor need a continu- 
ation school teacher have obtained high honors. 
These would lead more naturally to teaching 
the 


Those who have no turn for academic 


in secondary schools, or in university 
itself. 
subjects can take a course qualifying them as 
specialist teachers. of housewifery, gardening, 
or physical exercise. 

8. And thirdly. you must obtain some famil- 
iarity with the kind of life which the boys 
and girls who will be your pupils lead; with 
the organization of offices and workshops and 
factories in which their working hours are 
spent; with the purposes and methods of their 
habits in 


times of leisure; with the conditions of their 


industries; with their tastes and 


homes. Any experience of clubs for working 
boys and girls or of boy scouts and girl guides 
will be helpful here. But you will get more 


studying such 


opportunities of 


systematic 
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matters, possibly in a university settlement, 


possibly in connection with some actual manu- 
facturing or other business, during the year 
which you will have to devote to special train- 


ng for continuation school work, when you 


have obtained your degree. This vear will be 


spent in a university or other institution for 


1 
Wii! 


} 
aiso lve 


the training of teachers, and 


you some practise in class training under 
neone who will show vou how to set about 
it, and time for lectures and the study 


oks bearing upon the special dithculties f 


the task before you, and upon the ways 
L} prehend them. 


9. Any one has 


is in sound health, and proves during 


who taken a satisfactor) 
degree, 
the training period to have the makings of a 
teacher, will have a good prospect of getting a 
The appointments will, as a 


suitable post. 


made by the local education author- 


that is to 


1 
rule, oe 


ities ; say, the county councils or 


country borough councils. In some cases they 


may be made by other bodies under an ar- 
rangement with the authorities, or by busi 
ness firms for whose young employees special 
The edu 
officers of the local education authori- 


will be able to 
through headmaster or 


continuation schools may be set up. 
eation 
information 


ties furnish 


+ 


your mistress, as 
the training facilities available in their local 
he ob 


tained towards getting to a university. The 


ties or as to any assistance that can 
salaries will be paid by the appointing bodies 
But schoo] 


receiving a grant-in-aid 


teachers in schools 
the 


be eligible for the very considerable benefits 


continuation 
from state w 
given under a new state system of pensions, 
which provides both a retiring allowance for 
old age and an insurance against disablement 
through accident or ill-health. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
RURAL HEALTH REPORT! 
SPEAKING with the voice of the thousands of 


educators I would say that the teachers, the 


1 Read before the National Council of Educatior 
by Josephine Corliss Preston, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Washington. 
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3,200 letters asking 
county sun 
ates to send m« 
i¢ done and 
quest to the state su 
instruction. In rep 
34 letters. I have been 
rmed of the condition s in 387 counties wl 
represent 44 states. I have received letters ¢ 
rning the conditions in the state asa 
of the states Out of 
out two per cent. of 
umber which have a very efficient healt] 
forty per cent. of that number 
thing along the » of rur: 
initation a § per cent. have 
work. 
reports sent to m« 
h and sanitation 
ol nurse. In the trail 
nurse follow examinations of the 
’s physical conditions, the betterment 
conditions, the forming of 
inspection of se] 
rrection of defects in th 
the most pro 


utgrowths of the war are the nurses supplied 


by the Red Cross organizations in various 


; 
| 


n ar 


places, the baby welfare clinics whic e tl 
first aid to mothers, the health crusades, Jur 
Red Cross health activities. and th 
tuberculosis campaigns. 

The retarded child is another problem of 
publie school system It is stated by the U. S. 
Public Health Service Bulletin of Indiana 


that 50 out of every 1,000 school children 
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of Clubs started an investigation showed that 
school in this county there were three 
an enrollment of 87. 


in one 
normal children out of 
In another one of the schools five per cent. of 
normal. The superintend- 
that Dillion 


county is now worse than the other counties in 


the children were 


ent sending in the report says 
South Carolina. 
Although the spirit expressed by 


the superintendents from the various counties 


most of 


is a plea for enlarged programs relative to 
health and sanitation some of the superintend- 
ents show a deplorable lack of interest and are 
perfectly self-satisfied. One county superin- 
tendent from 
sparsely settled. 
schools in it and therefore there are no health 
and sanitation problems.” The 


writes no doubt is one of the 


Texas writes: “ The county is 


There are only ten active 


Texas super- 
intendent who 
persgns who refuses to judge anything in his 
district critically. 

In Calumet county, Wis., 
survey of the sanitary conditions of the 


following a health 
school 
buildings and grounds it was reported that out 
of the 67 districts only five had sanitary con- 
ditions. 

The 
physicians and the 
health of the children and to receive 


formed of volunteer 


parents who meet to dis- 


patrons clubs 
cuss thi 
instruction from the physicians. There aré 
five of thes Okla. 
Health promotion week which has resulted 
week a simplified health pro- 
week 
schools to interest parents and teachers in the 
health problems. In Effinham and Washing- 
ton counties of Illinois health 
weeks were held in May of this year and re- 


clubs in Beaver county, 


in every being 


motion is another method used in the 


promotion 


port that they were very successful. 
Health clubs have been formed throughout 
all the eounty, N. J. 


The clubs are carried on 


schools of Gloucester 


in connection with 
the school work and have one section for the 


teaching of patriotism and civics. So many 


credits are given to the various club membefs. 


These credits are not counted in the school 
work but develop a spirit of keen competition 
among the children which results in attention 


to health measures. For the school having the 
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largest number of points each month a banner 
is presented. 

School physicians, school nurses, open air 
schools and gardens are the successful me- 
diums of good health among the children of 
Massachusetts. 


Hygiene is taught in the 


schools. Special attention is also given to the 
examination of all school sites and all school 
buildings. 

And in the state of 
paying more attention each year to the health 


Washington we are 
of the school children. There are practically 


one dozen of the visiting nurses traveling 


throughout the state all the time. A physical 
training law was passed by the recent session 
of our legislature providing for the installa- 
tion of physical training courses in all the 
schools of the state. 


year 


The report of the nurses 
includes the following: 
Time covered than 


Number of schools visited—106. 


for one school 
school 
Number of 


Ninety per 


-less one year, 
school children examined—6.375. 
cent. of the children examined were found to 
be defective; 60 per cent. of these defects were 
due to the teeth. 
follow-up work in the 


It has been impossible to do 
much homes, but a 
large percentage of cases are reported by the 
teachers to be remedied. A large number of 
orthopedic cases were found by the nurses and 
sent to the children’s hospitals in Seattle and 
Spokane. Defects were also remedied in chil- 
dren under school age. 

Every effort to meet as 


often as possible with the parents at the par- 


nurse makes an 


confer privately 


On her office 


ent-teacher meetings, and 
with them about their children. 
days, usually Saturdays, the nurse arranges to 
accompany to the physician or dentist children 
brought in for examination or operation. 
Each 
children 
ranging nearly all the details for the work. 
had exhibits at the 
county fair with the nurse in charge to dis- 


The 


nurse cooperates with the county superintend- 


nurse is assisting in examination of 


for baby year, in some cases ar- 


Several leagues have 


tribute literature and meet the public. 
ent of schools and the probation officer or 


judge in case of mental deficiency or de- 


lingency. 








